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just, and partly because they are not paid. Thus even to this
day justice in this country, in criminal and police matters, is
very largely the justice of amateurs.1

It was not until close on the end of the eighteenth century
that there was any attempt to provide either official police, or
any professional judges to deal with the mass of minor crimes
and infringements of the law. Nor was it until the third decade
of the nineteenth century that the function of detecting and
trying the great mass of these offences was separated. This last
point is perhaps the most important of all. When considering
the past it must never be forgotten that the same amateur
justice was mainly responsible for the pursuit, arrest, and bring-
ing to trial and punishment of the offender.

With this account of the duties and organization of the
Justices we may leave them and turn to the other court whose
duty it is to investigate crimes, the Court of the Coroner. These
courts are older than the Justices. In H942 'Custodes' were
appointed to 'keep the Pleas of the Crown' in the counties.
But Blackstone calls the office 'chiefly judicial'.3 This gives an
incorrect impression. Their duties were to inquire into such
Crown rights as treasure trove,4 deodands,5 chattels, fish royal,
and forfeitures for treason, to receive accusation by appellors,6
and approvers to record confessions and abjurations, &c. Also,
when the sheriff is an interested party they act in his stead to
serve or enforce processes of the High Court.

Above all, it is their duty to hold inquiries 'super visum
corporis' into sudden and unexpected deaths. In the seven-
teenth century they inquired into some other offences such as
rape and prison breach, but of this Hale seems a little doubtful.
In all these cases their inquiries were preliminary. They pro-
ceeded with a jury to find out and accuse, not to try. The trial

1 See Kenny, Outline of Criminal Law, p. 443, n. 5.

3 Holdsworth, vol. i, p. 82 et seq. on this. Halsbury, Laws of England, cit.
Coroner. This should have meant that they recorded all matters which being Pleas
of the Crown or otherwise included in the Articles of Eyre were to be dealt with by
the Itinerant Justices, but they seem to have tried cases, and this was forbidden
by sec. 24ofMagna Gharta.             3 BL I Com. 347.            4 Chitty, Prerogative.

5 i.e. chattels which had caused death and were forfeited to the Grown. This
rule is now abolished.          6 See Stephen, H.C.L. i. ch. viii, passim, and infra.